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The 17th December, 1870. 


BY FERDINAND HILLER. 


[W> are indebted to the London Musical 
World for translating altogether the best and 
wisest (so far as we have seen) of the hundreds 
of appreciations of BEETHOVEN called forth by 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. ] 


A time may, perhaps, come, when our alma- 
nacs, instead of containing an endless number ef 
the names of saints—of whose life and doings even 
the firmest believer possesses but a slight knowl- 
edge—when, we say, our almanacs will record 
the days on which were born or on which died 
those men who have exercised a prominent influ- 
ence on civilization, in the broadest acceptation 
of the word. When such is the case, we shall 
write, at least in Germany, under the date of the 
17th December : Ludwig van Beethoven. On 
this day, a century ago, was our great tone-poet 
baptized ; so much we know. It is considered 
probable that he was born the day before. When 
a nation does honor to the memory of a great 
man, it really honors only itself, for it shows that 
it knows how to recognize and appreciate a great 
mind sprung from itself. Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven was a genius such as but rarely appears in 
the art-history of any age or people. It has 
sometimes been asserted that, among the millions 
whom birth, education, and circumstances do not 
permit to participate in a highly intellectual life, 
thousands would become great men, were fate to 
favor them. Wedo not think so, but even were 
it the case, we should recognize, in this instance 
as well asin others, the wise economy of. Nature. 
Men cannot niaster too much at one time, and a 
considerable period is always needed ere any im- 
om and therefore great, man has worked out 

is due effect. 

‘The material points in Beethoven’s early pil- 
grimage are pretty generally known—some few, 
however, require .further elucidation. On the 
whole, his career was simple and quiet. There 
were none of the wonderful successes which sur- 
rounded with brilliancy the youth of Mozart—or 
of the passionate and almost historical struggles 
such as Gluck and Handel underwent in Paris 
and in London. Nay, even a journey to Eng- 
land, like that which crowned the old age of 
Father Haydn, is wanting in the life of Beetho- 
ven. The life of Sebastian Bach alone offers 
still fewer points of contact with the wide, wide 
world! Even in his early youth, Beethoven’s art 
became for him everything: a permanent source 
of employment ; a delight ; and a means of profit 
and of distinction. He was only twelve years 
old when he entered the musical establishment of 
the Elector Max Franz, fillitg in it the post of 
organist, pianist, and subsequently, even of ten- 
orist. Thus, at his entry into life, he proved the 
support of his family, and felt, no doubt, a cer- 
tain self-confidence from the consciousness that, 
though scarcely a youth, he was, in his artistic 
as well as his social character, satisfying require- 
ments that we are justified in making only on 
mature manhood. The friendly reception with 
which he met in all circles at Bonn, especially at 
Mme. von Breuning’s, enlarged the sphere of his 
accomplishments, and, when hardly more than a 
youth of five and twenty, he went, well prepared, 
to the Imperial capital in which his genius and 
his reputation were destined to burst forth into 
bloom. 

Through the Elector (a son of the Empress 
Maria Theresa), and those about him, numerous 
and intimate relations existed between Bonn and 
Vienna; and, thanks to the intervention of his 
old patrons, Beethoven was admitted into the 
first families of the Austrian aristocracy. The 





dedication of his works would prove, even wer 

we not aware of it from other sources, how deep 
ly indebted the artist felt to those of high b'rth. 
It is solely to what they did that Vienna owes 
the fact of being able to call the great man more 
particularly her own. It is true that, during the 
jong period of thirty-four years which he spent 
there, he never sought or found a sphere of per- 
sonal influence—as a teacher, a conductor, or 
even asa virtuoso. He gave the Viennese pub- 
lic an opportunity of hearing his works before any 
one else heard them—an opportunity by which 
they did not always profit. The concerts at 
which he did so—and at some of which he ap- 
peared as a pianist—were, perhaps, the only oc- 
casions that brought him personally into contact 
with the Viennese public. He had something 
better to do than to conduct an orchestra or to 
assist young beginners with good advice—for he 
was one who directed music into new paths, and, 
by his] works, exerted an elevating and guiding 
influence upon hundreds of thousands. 

As far as a serious artistic life can be so, Beet- 
hoven’s, taken all in all, may, perhaps, be termed 
particularly favored. He was able to live entire- 
ly for his work, and quickly met with the high- 
est appreciation; while the miseries attending a 
somewhat badly-managed bachelor’s establish- 
ment—miseries springing from his amiable weak- 
ness for brothers and nephews—must not, in con- 
clusion, be estimated too highly. But there was 
a grey thread running through his life. When 
only in his eight-and-twentieth year, he felt a 
diminution in his power of hearing. For about 
twenty years the malady seems to have increased 
and sometimes to have diminished, until it termi- 
nated in total deafness. In addition to the pang 
of only half receiving the living impression of his 
productions, and of subsequently not receiving it 
at all—in addition to the rent in his intercourse 
with the world, which, from the very first pos- 
sessed great attractions for -him—he was most 
painfully worried, being a sensitive man, by all 
the. experiments with which the disciples of 
ZEsculapius assailed him, and ashamed, tor a tol- 
erably long time, to confess his malatly, conceal- 
ing it, and thereby, probably, rendering it worse. 
Attempts have been made to explain, by this want 
of the material sense of hearing, many composi- 
tions of the last period less practicable and _ less 
charming than the rest ; but the man who, with 
his inward ear, could hear the Adagio of the Ninth 
Symphony and the “Benedictus” of the Missa 
Solemnis, required no excitement of the senses. 
Whatever the amount of sorrow which the idea 
of the deaf composer may inspire, it is a great 
question whether his inability to hear did not con- 
tribute to make bis nature more profound. A 
musician, as such, is, in general, indebted to his 
ear for more pain than pleasure—and_ how little 
of all we are obliged nah eon is worth being heard, 
every one knows. 

How, too, can we speak of solitude in the case 
of a man who, really and truly, was at home in a 
different world from that which surrounded him ? 
Every one to whom has been granted, in any 
degree, the privilege of being artistically produc- 
tive, can perhaps conceive, with blessed envy, 
what sort of an existence that of such a genius 
must be. If the slightest original notion exerts a 
vivifying influence, how shall we describe the 
ecstacy which must have been Beethoven’s, when 
the first embryo-like notion of a new composition 
sprang up in his brain, assuming more and more 
distinctness of shape,and gradually filling his whole 
being, till all within him breathed, sang, sounded 
in melodies, of which he himself a short time be- 
fore had no presentiment ? And these tone-pic- 
tures filling the entire man did not vanish from 
him like light dreams—he knew how to grasp 





them with a hand possessing the stv» ath of » 
giant; to hold them fast; to give them form and 
shape—to cast, as it were, even the most etherial 
in bronze. Combined, too, with the marvellous 
charms this great man’s fancy afforded him, was 
the ever-increasing and refreshing consciousness 
of his own intellectual power, the feeling of his 
mastery, the only true power and true freedom 
upon earth. = Aes 

Especial interest is taken now-a-days in inves- 
tigating most minutely all the details in the social 
position of great men. There is no objection to 
this, as long as we do not attempt to establish too 
close a connection between their works and their 
circumstances, for such an attempt leads to the 
most outragéous errors—or as long as we do not, 
with our enthusiasm reversed, endeavor to per- 
ceive the importance of their productions in the 
most trivial thing we learn concerning what 
they said and did. It is certain that excellent 
qualities of heart and disposition generally adorn- 
ed Beethoven, and people readily forgave him his 
weaknesses. He met the poetry, the history, the 
great deeds of his time, with an.active intelli- 
gence, nay, with passionate sympathy. But there 
were, and always are, thousands of men, his 
equals in elevation of character, in social virtue, 
and in noble conception of life, but not compe- 
tent to produce anything that shall advance man- 
kind. Beethoven, however, was able to express 
in wonderful works of art the lofty emotions and 
views that lived within him—and that is what 
makes him a great man. 

Many, on the other hand, attempt to perceive 
the most essential greatness of such works in cer- 
tain ideas, which, they assert, serve asa base, and 
which every one then endeavors to explain after 
his own fashion. But it is not that which a work 
of art conceals, it is that which it says, and the 
way in which it says it, that constitute its great- 
ness. This greatness, moreover, is to be found in 
the conditions of that art of which we are treat- 
ing. What elevates and inspires us, when we 
hear any of Beethoven’s music,’ is the abundance, 
the originality, the boldness of imagination, te 
endless diversity of the melodies, and the char ns 
they have for the ‘senses, combined with their 
feeling, kindly power ; their ingenious simplicity ; 
their passionate energy; and their proud, high 
character—it is the way, so logical, and yet so 
free, in which they are carried out—it is the 
treatment, healthy, unaffected, ande yet so origi- 
nal, of the harmony—the highly-colored, individ- 
ual employment of the instruments of sound—in 
a word, the fulfilment of all the conditions which 
a musical composition demands, if it is to satisfy 
all that can be expected from it. What that 
means is known to the many who, gifted and tal- 
ented as they are, have endeavored, and still en- 
deavor, but in vain, to attain it. 


Though Beethoven’s name is full of import 
for the educated in all nations, and though his 
works have, since the beginning of the present 
century, continued to spread more and more in 
all countries, we Germans have a right to call 
him more especially ours. In political matters 
the bias of our nature toward the Ideal and the 
Spiritual may have been an obstacle in our way 
—but how much that is magnificent has it not 
produced! Such is the case with the love of in- 
strumental music, that wondrous blossom of Ger- 
man genius, that most true poetry, without mate- 
rial subject, and without doubtful thoughts. 
Truly, it is a lofty people, from among which 
hundreds of thousands are continually assemb- 
ling, in all directions, for the purpose of listening, 
with pious devotion, to the utterances which their 
harmony-inspired seers have delivered! In the 
very strictest, and, consequently most energetic 
signification of the words, the instrumental works 
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of our great masters are tone-poems—and those of 
Ludwig van Beethoven are the most magnificent 
and the most sublime of any. How deeply what 
we owe him is felt on all sides, is shown by the 
festivals, now being consecrated to his memory. 
Neither the thought of all the great things that 
have been done and achieved upon the blood- 
drenched fields of battle, nor anxiety for what still 
remains to be achieved, has seared our minds into 
forgetting to consecrate the day which, a century 
ago, gave us the musician Beethoven. Let us hope 
that, in the fullness of the power it has victoriously 
attained, our nation will preserve its noble sense 
for the Beautiful, and its proud delight in all the 
magnificent things which its poets, in words, aad 
in tone, have presented toit. And so, on Beetho- 
ven’s Day, we exclaim to it, in the words ot Schil- 
ler— 
“Freue Dich, dass die Gabe des Liedes vom Ilimmel herab- 
kommt, 
Dass der Sanger dir singt, was ihn die Muse gelehrt ! 
Weil der Gott ihn beseelt, so wird er dem Idrer zum Gotte, 
Weil er der Gliickliche ist, kannst Du der Selige sein.”’ 
Cologne, 17th December. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Marx's Characterization of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, 
BY A. FE. KROEGER. 

About the year 1822 Fred. Rochlitz communi- 
cated to Beethoven a proposition from Hiirtel of 
Leipzig (the firm is now Breitkopf and Hiirtel ) 
to write a musical accompaniment to Goethe's 
“Faust,” somewhat in the nature of Beethoven’s 
famous music to Goethe’s “Egmont.” Beethoven 
jerked up his head, threw up his hands: “That 
would be something, indeed! The trouble is, I 
have for some time been engaged on three other 
great works. Much has already been elabora- 
ted ;—tbat is, in my head. I must first get rid 
of these; two great symphonies, each different 
from my other ones, and an oratorio.” The ora- 
torio was not even begun; of the one symphony 
Beethoven left only a few sketches; the other 
symphony is the world-renowned Ninth. 

At the close of the year 1823 Beethoven re- 
turned to Vienna. The first part of the great 
symphony was finished “in his head ;” so was also 
the leading idea of the second part, namely, that 
—against all rules of symphonical construction— 
this one should consist of one instrumental part 
and one vocal part, and that this second unheard 
of vocal part should have for its theme Schiller’s 
wonderful “Hymn to Joy.” The first (instru- 
mental) part had even been sketched in its prin- 
cipal movements on paper. The problem was, 
how to effect a transition from the instrumental 
to the vocal part. One day, returning home 
from a walk, Beethoven cried, triumphantly: “I 
have it; I have it now!” and he showed his 
friend Schindler his sketch-book, wherein, under 
the notes of a recitative there stood these words : 
“Let us sing the song of the immortal Schiller!” 
But afterwards he changed these words and sub- 
stituted the—as we shall see—much more proper 
recitative: “Ah friends, not these tones; but let 
us start tones pleasanter and fuller of joy.” 
About February, 1824, the colossal work was 
finished. In May it was to be performed at a 
grand concert for Beethoven's benefit,—a_con- 
cert that was ‘to be a sort of solemn protest 
against the Jighter music of Rossini, then all in 
vogue, and which attained increased significance 
by the publication of a highly appreciative letter 
to Beethoven, signed by the highest noblemen 
and musical artists in Vienna. Of musical, 
financial, and other difficulties, there arose, of 
course, an infinite number, as usual. There was 





a difficulty about the basso for the recitative. 
There was a difficulty about the word “Missa” in 
the programme, which the Imperial censor con- 
strued to be a profanation of divine things. Fi- 
nally came the female soloists: Henrietta Sontag, 
soprano, and Caroline Unger, alto, and made 
their difficulties, saying to Beethoven : 

“You are simply a tyrant of vocal organs.” 

To which he replied, smilingly: “You both 
have simply been spoiled by Italian modes of 
singing and music.” 

“But,” said Henrietta Sontag, “this part, ‘Joy 
gave mankind grapes and kisses!’ can’t you 
change it? It is altogether too high!” 

“And,” said Caroline Unger, “this part here is 
altogether too high for an alto voice ; can’t you 
change it ?” 

To all which objections Beethoven replied, “I 
tell you again and again, No!” 

“Well, in God’s name, let us go on and finish 
this torture,” quoth Henrietta Sontag. 

On the 7th of May, 1824, the grand concert 
took place. The programme was: 

1. Great Overture by Beethoven. 

2. The Kyrie, Credo, Agnus Dei and Dona from the Missa 

Solemnis by Beethoven. 


3. Great Symphony with Solo and Chorus in the Finale on 
Schiller’s Ilymn to Joy, by Beethoven. 


The house was crowded; the triumph com- 
plete. A critic wrote: 

“But where shall I find words to characterize 
these gigantic works, particularly after having 
heard them only once, and—so far as the singing 
was concerned—by no means sufficiently well 
done. . . Yet the impression was indescribably 
grand and magnificent, and the applause enthu- 
siastic, that rose from overflowing hearts up to 
the great master, whose inexhaustible genius had 
unlocked a new world, and unveiled never be- 
fore heard or dreamed of marvels of his sacred 
art.” And of the Ninth Symphony he wrote: 
“Like a clap of thunder the finale, in D minor, 
announced itself in the shrill, piercing small ninth 
over the chord of the dominant; in the manner 
of a pot-pourri we then had all the previous chief 
themes reflected as from a mirror in short peri- 
ods, and once more presented to us in a mixed 
sequence; then suddenly the bass-viols growled 
out a recitative, which seemed to ask: ‘What in 
the world is going to be done now ?’—a question 
they answered with a soft running theme in D 
major, which developed itself through the gradual 
joining of all the other instruments by wonderful- 
ly glorious connections and measured gradations 
into a most powerful crescendo. But when now, 
upon the behest of the solo bass-voice, the full 
chorus of human voices with majestic glory be- 
gan the great Hymn in praise of Joy, the glad- 
dened heart opened itself in blessed enjoyment 
to the rapture of the music and the song, and a 
thousand throats cried: ‘Hail, hail, hail! to the 
divine art of tones! Praise, thanks and glory to 
its worthiest high priest!’ Cooled off, as the writer 
of this sits now at his desk, he must declare that 
that moment will never be forgotten by him. 
Art and truth celebrated here their most brilliant 
triumph ; and it might very properly be said: 
‘non plus ultra” Who could succeed in surpass- 
ing this wonderful passage ? Hence it is also an 
impossibility, that the other strophes of the poem 
—arranged partly for solo voices and partly for 
chorus, and in various tempos, times and keys— 
should produce a similar effect, however excel- 
lently the separate parts have been treated ; nay, 
the most enthusiastic admirers of the composer 





are firmly convinced, that the truly unparalleled 
finale would make a still greater impression in a 
more concentrated form, and that the composer 
himself would share the view, had not cruel fate 
deprived him of the power of hearing his own 
creations.” 

Such was the impression produced at its first 
production by the Ninth Symphony and the 
novel form Beethoven had given to it. For the 
ordinary form of a Symphony is the rendering and 
developing of three or four musical movements 
by an orchestra, as a Sonata is the rendering of 
three or four musical themes on the piano; the 
first movement being generally an Allegro, the 
second an Andante, and the third again an Alle- 
gro. Ifthere are four movements, the fourth 
movement is usually a Scherzo or Minuetto, and 
leads over from the Andante to the last Allegro. 
The character of these movements can of course, 
be changed ad libitum; in Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, for instance, there is no Andante nor 
even the shadow of a melancholy feeling. But 
in the Ninth Symphony Beethoven gave an ut- 
terly new form to the symphony by introducing 
the human voice at the close, thereby, as it were, 
suggesting the insufficiency of mere instrumental 
music to express what he wished toexpress. And 
Beethoven had been chiefly a composer of instru- 
mental works. The Ninth Symphony separates, 
therefore into two chief parts: the first instru- 
mental, the second in the nature of a cantata. 
The first part has three movements, 1, Allegro ; 
2, Molto Vivace (being a Scherzo with Trio); 
8, Adagio with variations. With the Adagio the 
first part closes, and in place of the expected 
fourth movement, Finale, we have a complete 
Second Part. This second part opens with a 
sketch by the instruments of all the musical 
themes of the first part, and of the coming second 
part ; all of these sketches of themes mixed up in 
a strange way, and dropped almost as soon as 
taken up, as if Beethoven had been looking for 
some theme that would not elaborate itself, and 
had after a short trial found them all insufficient. 
Finally the bass instruments find the right melo- 
dy—the one which the voices take up afterwards 
—and the other instruments striking in, the grand 
melody of the Hymn to Joy sweeps into full 
majesty. But at this very point Beethoven once 
more seems to get dissatisfied, the melody stops, 
the harsh D minor theme of the first part is heard 
once more, stops, and, lo and behold, the problem 
is solved : the human voice enters and _ stops the 
instruments: “O friends not these tones! but let 
us start tones pleasanter and fuller of joy.” Then 
sweeps in the grantl chorus. 

“Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness, 
Daughter from Elysiam.” 

Such is the Second Part. 

Much has been written about this Ninth Sym- 
phony. It is certainly one of the most admira- 
bly elaborated and melodious symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, and wonderful in its unity. The grand 
Ilymn to Joy of the Second Part is in almost all 
its melody musically suggested in the three move- 
ments of the first part, particularly in the Trio 
of the second movement, the Molto Vivace. And 
yet no other work of music has produced so many 
disputes among musical and_non-musical people. 
Mendelssohn does not like it. Spohr says: “The 
three movements of the first part appear to me, 
in spite of some strokes of genius, worse than 
any of the previous eight symphonies ; and as for 
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the second part, it appears to me so monotonous 
and tasteless, and in its arrangement of Schiller’s 
Hymn so trivial, that I cannot understand how a 
genius like Beethoven could have written it.” 
Wagner, on the other hand, is an enthusiast in 
its favor, and so is Liszt. A scholarly as well as 
interesting characterization of the work has been 
written by A. B. Marx in his Life of Beethoven. 
This we propose now to translate; and these 
remarks are merely introductory to the transla- 


tion. 
(To be Continued). 


The History of Music, 
THIRD LECTURE BY MR. J. K. PAINE. 
[Reported for the Boston Journal.] 


The third of the series of eighteen lectures on the 
History of Music, by Mr. John K. Paine, was deliv- 
ered at Wesleyan Association Hallon Saturday. The 
particular division of the subject treated upon was 
“The Flemish Composers of the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies ; Music in England, France and Germany.” 

Until the year 1400, said the lecturer, the progress 
in music was very slow and slight compared with 
what followed after that date. The new age wit- 
nessed the revival of letters, the invention of printing, 
and the enlightenment of European society. The 
Netherlands at this period were in many respects in 
advance of the rest of Europe. For nearly two cen- 
turies Flemish composers held undisputed sway, and 
their name and fame spread over the civilized world. 
Through them chiefly polyphonic music, which hith- 
erto had given but vague hints of its possible future, 
became so florid that it was aptly called the age of 
elaborate counterpoint. Unison singing was wholly 
neglected for over two centuries. The lecturer re- 
ferred to an important discovery made in the present 
century, of an ancient book of songs, called the Loch- 
heimer Liederbuch, together with a work on organ 
playing by Conrad’ Paumann, the famous blind mu- 
sician of Nuremberg. This book contains forty-five 
songs and other vocal pieces, thirty-six of which 
must have been composed before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. This work goes to prove that cor- 
rect and good counterpoint flourished first in Ger- 
many, though it was yet to undergo a more fruitful 
development in another country. 

[One of the songs of the above selection, a fine 
specimen of three-part harmony, was sung by Mr. 
Rudolphsen, Dr. Langmaid and Mrs. — 

It is customary to divide the history of the Flemish 
school into four epochs, as represented by its compos- 
ers of most distinctive merit, Dufay, Ockenheim, Jos- 
quin, Gombert, Willaert and Orlando Lasso. The 
first epoch of Dufay and Ockenheim marked the reg- 
ular development of counterpoint. In the second 
epoch, artistic skill and finesse, involved contrapuntal 
progressions, reached an extraordinary height, while 
the fame of the Flemish composers became universal, 
and their influence was undiminished until the six- 
teenth century. The third epoch marks the return 
from extravagances in technical skill, in abstruse ex- 
periments, to more reasonable boundaries of art. The 
fourth epoch closes with its great master, Orlando 
Lasso, but who is only nominally to be classed with 
this school. Since his time Flanders has never re- 
gained her ascendency in music. 

Mr. Paine gave interesting sketches of William 
Dufay, the so called founder of the Flemish school, 
whose reputation as a composer began about 1436, 
and who died in 1474; John Okeghem, or Ocken- 
heim, who was the real founder and head of the 
Flemish school, and who lived to the great age of 
one hundred years, having been born early in the fif- 
teenth ceutury ; Josquin de Pres, who was born 
about 1445, and who may be considered the musical 
genius of his age, and the greatest master before Or- 
lando Lasso; Nicholas Gombert, of Bragges, who 
was director of church music for Charles V., and of 
several others of the early composers. Josquin was 
led to perform feats of virtuosity in composition, and 
in his time the words, even of pieces to be sung in 
the church, became a matter of secondary importance. 
Vulgar and offensive words were sung in church, and, 
on the other hand, church music was made to accom- 
ae | dancing and other festivities. The composers 
of church music in that day thought they had accom- 
plished something meritorious if they had succeeded 
in awakening a desire to dance among the congrega- 
tion. Erasmus says that people ran jo church as to 
the theatre, to have their ears tickled. The lecturer 
feared this criticism might be applied with some per- 
tinence to people of our ownday. Some of Josquin’s 
music, however, was of a very fine character, and 








Ambros speaks of the Netherlend master, in compar- 
ison with Palestrina, by saying : “Josquin’s compo- 
sitions possess something that profoundly touches our 
hearts, while those of Palestrina soothe our spirits 
with their heavenly strains.” 

[Two fine examples of Josquin’s music, one a 
specimen of simple counterpoint—note against note 
—and the other a selection from a motette treated 
more elaborately, were sung with excellent effect by 
a chorus of some twenty voices, made up from among 
our best singers] 

Reference was made to the invention of printing 
music with movable metal types (made by Ottaviano 
del Petrucci of Fossombrone, in 1502), a discovery 
which proved of untold value, and the concluding 
portion of the lecture was devoted to an entertaining 
account of the early condition of music in France, 
England and Germany. 


Fourta Lecture (Dee. 31.) 


Subject : “The Italian Composers of the 16th Cen- 
tury.” 


The lecturer remarked that while the world had 
ever regarded Italy with admiration and love, as the 
birth-place of modern literature and art, it seemed re- 
markable that a less renowned country should claim 
our homage for the dawn of a new era in musie—for 
working out the problem of harmony, which was no 
revival, but in reality a new creation in art. It was 
in Flanders that the principles of harmony were first 
mastered, and the age of elaborate counterpoint fully 
established, yet Italy was not without good musi- 
cians, who in their comparatively inferior positions, 
were the means of accomplishing good results. 

The forms of secular music most common in Italy 
in the 14th and 15th centuries were the Frottole, the 
Villote or Villanelli, and the Madriale or Madrigal. 
The Frottole were four-part songs of rather a gay and 
trivial description—often popular street songs. The 
Villote ot Villanelli were peasant’s songs originally, 
as the name signifies. The Madriale or Madrigal 
was known as early as the 15th century, but was not 
fully developed until Willaert and other masters gave 
it a permanent form and place in music. The word 
madrigal is derived from mandra a flock, and was 
formerly applied to simple shepherd’s song. There 
were other favorite vocal pieces of a more general 
character, which were composed in accordance with 
a chosen metre, to which the poem was afterwards 
set. The name given to this style of composition 
was modus, or air, and from this source is derived the 
modern name air, or aria, which signifies the man- 
ner of singing and not the medium of song, as many 
suppose ; that is the sound of vibrating air. These 
forms of secular song were inspired undoubtedly by 
the beautiful poetry which enriched Italian life at that 
period—the age of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

As Rome was the centre of civilization in the mid- 
dle ages, so it was also the central point of the mu- 
sical world before Italy gained ascendanev through 
the genius of her native composers. The Papal 
Choir was for a long time supplied with singers and 
composers from all parts of Europe, but principally 
from the Netherlands. Under the brilliant reigns of 
Pope Julius II. and successor, Leo X.—the patrons 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo—many Flemish 
masters were called to Italy. The only Italian mas- 
ter at that time worthy of special mention was Con- 
stanza Festa, who was Papal singer in 1517, and died 
in 1545, and who was the most eminent Italian com- 
poser before Palestrina. One of the first masters of 
that day was the Spanish composer, Christofano Mo- 
rales of Seville, who entered the Papal Choir about 
1540. Among the most prominent among the many 
Franco-Flemish masters at Rome were Jacob Arca- 
delt and Claude Goudimel. The latter, who was 
born early in the 16th century and who was in Rome 
before 1540, was the teacher of Palestrina. The 
melody of “Old Hundred” has been attributed to 
Goudimel. Giovanni Pierluigi, called Palestrina 
after his birth-place, a small ancient town in the vi 
cinity of Rome, was born in 1514. 

The lecturer gave an elaborate and exceedingly in- 
teresting sketch of Palestrina and his important ser- 
vices to musical art. When an effort was made to 
abolish figural or contrapuntal music from the Ro- 
man Church and to restore the simple unison Grego- 
rian song, Palestrina succeeded by the exercise of his 
talent as a composer to defeat it. He was called the 
Savior of Music. He adopted a style which was 
destined to be the model for ages, and the stila Pal- 
estrina became the representative form of alla capella 
music. Palestrina died in 1594 and was buried with 
high honors at St. Peter's. The list of his works, 
given by Baini, comprises twelve books of Masses in 
four to six voice parts, seven books of Motets in 
four to eight voice parts, and books of Lamentations, 
Litanies, Hymns, Magnificats and Sacred and Secu- 
lar Madrigals. 

Mr. Paine next gave the sketch of the life and Ja- 





bors of Orlando Lasso, the greatest master of the 
Flemish school, who was born in 1520, and passed 
his life for the most part in Italy and Bavaria. His 
original name was Roland deo Lattre, but he changed 
it because his father had been sentenced for counter- 
feiting money. Lasso was called “the musical Pho- 
nix of his age,” “the prince of musicians,” and all 
the other musicians of the 16th century, except Pal- 
estrina, were obscured by his fame. He was a won- 
derfully prolific composer, and according to Del- 
motte, his works number some 2337 compositions, 
which have been collected and preserved at Munich. 

In passing to a consideration of the Venetian mas- 
ters of the 16th century, and their music, the lecturer 
gave an interesting account of some of the early or- 
gan players in the famed Church of St. Marks, which 
was built early inthe 9th century. He then gave 
some entertaining facts relating to Adrien Willaert, 
who was born in 1490, aud died in 1563, and who 
was not only the founder or real promoter of the 
Madrigal, but also of great service in advancing mu- 
sical art in general; Cyprian de Rore, a Flemish 
composer, who suceeeded Willaert at St. Marks ; 
Andreas Gabrielli, who was born at Venice in 1510 
and Cied in 1586; and the eminent nephew of the 
last named, Giovanni Gabrieli, who was born about 
the middle of the 16th century, and composed some 
very beautiful church music. 

In the course of the lecture a chorus of a dozen or 
more voices gave several interesting illustrations of 
early Italian music, the pieces sung comprising a 
specimen of Palestrina’s early music, a Gloria Patri, 
written for two choirs, a selection from a motet by 
Orlando Lasso, and a specimen of the music of Gio 
= Gabrieli, which seemed decidedly modern in 
style, 


Firtn Lecture. (JAN. 7). 


Subject: “The Reformation and its influence on 
musical art, with brief sketches of the leading com- 
posers of that period in Germany and England.” 

The Reformation marked a new phase in the de- 
velopment of music. It accomplished this directly 
by means of the Protestant Church, and through the 
reaction which it caused within the Roman Catholic 
Church. During the early stages of the Reformation 
great violence and harm was done to the fine arts ; 
this spirit, however, did not extend in the same 
degree to music, and although the Presbyterians and 
Puritans banished trained choirs and musical instru- 
ments from their places of worship, the great body of 
the Protestant world made music the handmaid of 
religion. As Germany was the central point of the 
Reformation, so it was in an equal degree the starting 
point of this new and peculiar phase of musical pro- 
gress. Although there had been able masters in Ger- 
many at an earlier period, contemporaneously with 
the Flemish school, like Isaac and Finck, still, the 
true national characteristics of German music were 
born of the new spirit which animated the people of 
that time. Martin Luther, the head and front of the 
Reformation, took the liveliest interest in music, which 
he exemplified in his grand “Hin feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” and other famous melodies and hymns. Some 
of the noblest words in praise of music are his. There 
is one great difference between the early Protestant 
church music of Germany and that of the Roman 
and Venetian schools of the sixteenth century. The 
German church music was of a popular character, 
and sprang directly from the people. It was more 
simple, lyrical and expressive, but less artistic and 
elaborate than Italian music, which was the result of 
individual skill and genius more than of an universal, 
popular spirit, notwithstanding it was founded on the 
ancient Gregorian song, and had received considera- 
ble impulse from the secular music in Italy daring 
the century and a half previous to Palestrina. There 
were three sources from whence the Lutheran church 
derived its music ; Ist, from the early Latin hymns 
and melodies of the Roman church; 2nd, from me- 
dizval popular sacred music in Germany prior to the 
Reformation ; 3rd, from the secular music of the 
middle ages. In regard to German medizval sacred 
songs prior to the Reformation, it is a well authenti- 
cated fact that long before that age it was the custom 
to sing a part of the religious service in German in- 
stead of Latin. On the other hand Latin words were 
not wholly dispensed with in the Lutheran church 
before the 17th century. 

The lecturer mentioned several well-known Ger- 
man hymns which were derived from secular melo- 
dies. Many of the melodies have undergone 
changes since they were written, in order that they 
might be the more easily sung in unison by a large 
congregation. At the present day the notes are near- 
ly of equal length. It is a singular fact, remarked 
Mr. Paine, that neither in England nor America has 
congregational singing, as practiced, proved fully 
worthy of its high object, for the reason that the mu- 
sic which is sung is not often solemn nor elevating. 
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It is too florid and insipid. The rhythm is not suffi- 
ciently simple to enable a large body of worshippers 
to sing the notes properly and effectively, as would 
be the case were chorals used. Why English speak- 
ing people have not appropriated for this purpose the 
noble melodies sung in Lutheran churches, is hard to 
understand. No better work could be accomplished 
for Christian public worship in this country than to 
introduce everywhere the right kind of congregational 
singing, which ought to be considered just as essen- 
tial to genuine religious service as the sermon. 

Contemporaneously with the simple style of con- 
gregational singing, the church service was enriched 
with artistic choir music ; and the contrapuntal treat- 
ment of choral melodies in many voice parts was 
very common in the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
usual form of such compositions was brief and closely 
wrought. The melody was frequently placed in the 
tenor as cantus firmus, and the other voices were set 
to itin free imitative counterpoint. ‘The two fold 
character of Lutheran church music was shown in 
the choral books of the 16th century. The style of 
music which the Reformation inaugurated, which was 
a combination of the popnlar element with the devel- 
opment of more artistic forms of expression, reached 
its culmination in the 18th century, in the Cantatas 
and Passion music of Sebastian Bach, the highest 
form of Protestant religious music, if not of all relig- 
ous musical art. 

Brief accounts were given of John Walther, Louis 
Senfl, Hans Leo Hasler, John Eccard and Michael 
Practorius, who, with Luther, were the musicians 
most prominently connected with German music in 
the 16th century ; anda religions song in five-part 
harmony, by Eccard, was sung with fine effect by a 
choir of fifteen or twenty voices, under Mr. Paine’s 
direction. 

The latter part of the lecture was devoted to an in- 
teresting account of the music of Englahd in the 16th 
century, and in this connection accounts were given 
of Dr. Christopher Tye, Robert White, Thomas Tal- 
lis, William Bird, John Dowland, Dr. John Bul, 
Thomas Morley, and others who were identified with 
the musical progress of that age. The choir also 
grave interesting illustrations of the » usic of the time, 
the first a madrigal by Dowland, and the other a 
ballad in five-part harmony.by Morley. 


Jullien. 
A RECORD OF A REMARKABLE MAN. 

Most musical amateurs have to this day kindly rec- 
ollections of Jullien, the superb maestro who years 
ago gave “monster concerts.” His career is thus 
told in the last number of the London Choir : 


“This celebrated composer of dance music was the 
son of Antonio Jullien, band-master of the Cent- 
Suisses in the revolution of 1789. Upon the massa- 
cre of his regiment at the Louvre, he emigrated to 
Rome, where, attaching himself to the body-guard of 
the Pope, he formed an alliance with an Italian lad 
of some distinction. Some time after the union M. 
Jullien determined on revisiting France, and while 
on the journey, in the French Alps, in 1812, at a 
chalet near Sisteron, young Jullien was born. The 
intervention of circumstances altered the original in- 
tention of proceeding to France, and the family re- 
mained at Sisteron amid the wild solitudes of the 
Alps. Here Antonio taught singing, and his little 
son, with an intuitive genius for music, it is said, 
learned the solfeggios from casually hearing them 
several times, so as to be able to repeat them with as- 
tonishing precision and fluency. 

“His father, surprised and delighted at this won- 
derful power of acquirement, cultivated his infant 
voice, taught him a number of pleasing French and 
Italian songs, and gave concerts in the most impor- 
tant towns in the south of France, where the child 
was regarded, in all the fondness of public enthusi- 
asm, as /e petit phénoméne. At the age of five, doubt- 
less from the too premature exercise of a delicate 
organ, he lost his voice, and returning to his moun- 
tain home, he devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of the violin, on which instrament he displayed 
so much skill as to induce his father to project a se- 
ries of concerts in the principal Italian cities, where 
ho met with universal favor. Og one occasion, after 

erforming the difficult variations of Rode at the 
Teatro Reale at Turin, he was lifted from the stage 
into the Queen’s box to receive the regal marks of 
delight. ‘This incident brought him into great favor 
with the court, and fora whole season he was the 
caressed of the Sardinian noblesse. While sojourning 
for professional purposes at Marseilles, his father met 
the Admiral de Rigny, then commander of the squad- 
ron of the Levant, who induced him to abandon his 
masical pursuits and enter his service. This strange 
mutation in their affairs of life led to father and son 
remaining in the French navy for three years, both 








being present at the battle of Navarino in 1827. Re: 
turning to France at the end of this time, young 
Jullien, inspired with a feeling of heroism, enlisted 
as a soldier, and for six months bore the drudgery of 
a musket in the Fifty-fourth regiment of infantry. 
But this dall routine of stringent discipline was ill- 
adapted to the temper and restless genius of our hero. 
His regiment being ordered to Briangon on the Pied- 
montese frontier, he deserted for the purpose of visit- 
ing his mother, then living at Turin, whom he had 
not seen for several years. Returning to the quar- 
ters at night in a deep snow, he scaled the walls of 
the ramparts, and seeking the colonel in command, 
sued for clemency at his hands. The officer who, it 
seems, was a benevolent man, heard his story, and 
touched by the filial love of the young soldier, inter- 
ceded, anid thus saved him from the fate of ignominy 
and death. 

“His father, shortly after the occurrence, purchased 
his discharge, and with the secret love of the musical 
art burning in his soul, young Jullien set out on foot, 
and walked to Paris, determined, if possible, to enter 
the Conservatoire. A firm will and indomitable en- 
ergy overcame every obstacle, and in less than six 
months after his arrival he was entered as é/éva in 
thatinstitution. On retiring from this establishment, 
Jullien received the appointment of director of the 
concerts at the Champs Elysées, and the balls of the 
Academie Royale. In this position he was brought 
prominently before the public of the French capital, 
and a well-earned popularity induced him to lease 
the hotel of the Duke of Padua, which he converted 
into a grand salle for balls and concerts that was long 
the rage of Paris. So successful was his initial ietro- 
duction of the Italian casino into France that several 
managers of the leading theatres formed a clique to 
subvert the eftorts of the devoted entrepreneur, the end 
of which was that the year 1839 drove him to Eng- 
land. He commenced his excellent promenade con- 
certs at Drury Lane theatre, at the same period, and 
from that time until 1859 his brilliant festivals created, 
not only in London, but throughout the United King- 
dom, the most enthusiastic feelings of interest among 
all classes. 

“Amid the vivacity of his ad captandum levities, 
Jullien never lost sight of the sterling and beautiful 
compositions of the great masters. In this -respect 
hoe may be said to have educated the public at large, 
familiarizing by degrees the general ear with a class 
of music that formerly was confined to the sympa- 
thies and appreciation of the select few. This popu- 
larization of the works of such authors as Beethoven, 
Mozart and Mendelssohn is an achievement in itself 
worthy of conferring honor on Jullien, who undeni- 
ably had the public taste to a considerable extent un- 
der his direction. Witha laudable desire to estab- 
lish in London an English opera, he organized in 
1847 a troupe of artists of celebrify, and produced a 
series of works in a style of splendor unprecedented 
in the annals of the English lyric stage. But this 
effort, like many others of a similar nature, was _ ill- 
requited ; and at the end of the season the manager 
found himself loser of an enormous stm, the results 
of at least ten years of active professional labor. It 
was during this time that he introduced to the Eng- 
lish public in opera Mr. Sims Reeves, whose fine 
voice had attracted his attention in Italy. 

“M. Jullien’s most ambitious work was the opera 
of ‘Pietro il Grande,’ produced in 1853, at the Opera 
House, Covent Garden. Its production was charac- 
terized by a magnificence and splendor of ensemlle, 
rarely witnessed even at the first opera house of the 
metropolis ; but in spite of the show it did not suc- 
ceed. M. Jullien was not quite up to the mark in 
writing a grand opera. To enumerate his smaller 
works—his ‘waifs and strays’ of music—would be 
like naming the leaves of the forest. They have been 
taken into custody by the world, and many have be- 
come ‘horsehold sounds.’ If Jullien passed the great r 
part of his life in gilded saloons, surrounded by dance 
and revelry, his end showed a fearful reverse. Con- 
fined for debt in a French prison, he breathed his last 
amidst poverty and wretchedness, at the beginning of 
the year 1860. Poor Jullien deserved a better fate ! 
He was a simple, kind-hearted, honorable man, wish- 
ing well to everybody. Had he put less trust in his 
fellow men, he might have prospered in this world’s 
affairs and still have been among us.” 





Liszt's Description of Wagner's ‘Tann- 
haeuser.” 

“Tannhiiuser” has at length been heard in Boston, 
calling forth, of course, a variety of opinions and a 
great deal of discussion. It is seventeen years since 
we translated in this Journal the glowing analysis 
of Wagner's opera by his great admirer, Liszt, with 
such hasty rendering as we could make of extracts 
from the libretto—Wagner’s own prodaction—which 








has indeed no little power and beauty as a poem. To 
our younger readers it should be as good as new to- 
day, and for their suke we reproduce some portions 
of it. 


The plot of “Tannhauser” refers to the Wartburg 
at Eisenach, belonging to the domain of the Grand 
Duke and recently restored, in the most perfect taste, 
by his hereditary successor. Famous was this castle 
in the middle ages. Here the landgraves of Thur- 
ingia extended a brilliant protection to the minstrels 
of their time, and the miraculous virtues of Saint 
Elizabeth, who reigned here, have been recently re- 
freshed in the memory of the faithful by the poetico- 
religious learning of Count Montalembert. * * * 

The story of the opera is borrowed from one of the 
old traditions of the region. Collating and combin- 
ing single facts from various chronicles, the composer 
has shaped out of them an episode, full of poetic, fan- 
tastic and dramatic elements. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while traces of not wholly vanished heathenism 
still shone through the superstition, that attached 
partly to the Christian cultus, and partly to the 
names of the Greek mythology, (confused ideas of 
which spread from the learned down among the peo- 
ple,) it happened, that a goddess Holda, who once 
had been the type of beauty and presided over Spring 
and flowers and the delights of nature, had gradually 
in the popnlar imagination become blended with the 
Grecian Venus, and at last represented the allure- 
ments of appetite and the charms of sensual gratifi- 
cation. This mythical person, whom they called 
“Dame Venns,” had her dwelling in the inside of the 
mountain. One of her principal abodes was in the 
Horselberg,a mountain near the Wartburg. ‘There 
in a fairy palace she held open court, surrounded by 
her naiads, nymphs and syrens, whose song ‘vas heard 
in the distance by those unhappy victims of impure 
desires, who, misled by these fateful voices, wan- 
dered hy unknown ways into this grotto, under whose 
inveigling charms Hell lurked, enticing to eternal 
ruin those who yielded to its damnable temptations, - 

Tannhanser, aknight and minstrel, had borne off a 
splendid victory in one of those contests for the palm 
of minstrelsy, and had won the secret love of the 
princess Elizabeth of Thuringia, although to him her 
admiration seemed but cold and condescending pat- 
ronage. A short time after he had mysteriously dis- 
appeared, no one knew why or whither. When the 
landgrave was returning one day from the chase, 
surrounded by the singers who had been Tannhiiu 
ser’s rivals, and who formed the clear shining Pleiades 
of that epoch, they found him, not far from the casile, 
kneeling in the highway, and uniting his fervent 
prayer with the chant of pilgrims in procession 
through the valley toward Rome. Speedilv recog- 
nized and questioned, he answers always shyly and 
mysteriously : “I come from afar,” he says, “where 
I found neither peace nor rest.” Sorrowful and 
downcast, he is about to continne his lonely way and 
will not follow his friends. Wolfram von E-chen- 
bach, one of the most famous minstrels of that time, 
seeks eagerly to detain him and sings to him of 
Elizabeth : 

Alas! when thou so proudly left us, 
Her heart was closed to all our strains ; 
+ * * . * 
O turn thee back, thou valiant singer, 
Keep not thy song from ours afar,— 
Kack to onr tuneful banquets bring her, 
Still oer us shine her virgit: star ! 


Tannhinser repeats that name with the accent of 
unexpected joy, and finally, overcome in his strange 
resistance, he exclaims: “To her! to her! O lead 
me back to her !” 

At Tannhiuser’s unlooked for retarn the princess 
revives. In his tender love for his daughter, the 
the landgrave conceives the idea of a new minstrels’ 
contest, of which he proclaims her queen. Perstiad- 
ed that Tannhiiuser will again bear off the victory, 
he promises to refuse no prize to the victor of that 
day, and he chooses Love as the theme of their songs. 
Wolfram begins, himself an enthusiast for Elizabeth, 
but with that spiritual love that rejoices in self sacri- 
fice, and seeks only the happiness of the beloved ob- 
ject, even at the expense of its own :— Wolfram, who 
leads the easily forgetting loved one back to her, 
from whom he can himself expect no other confes- 
sion than the verse in Schiller’s ballad : 


Ritter, trene Schwesterliebe 
Widmet euch dies Herz, 
Fordert keine andre Liebe, &c. 


But like the Ritter Toggenburg, while he knows 
himself not loved, he still loves on; and this self- 
renunciation, which bows the soul down in its excess 
of hidden energy, betrays itselt in his song, full of 
mute adoration for the feeling, which finds its only 
satisfaction in its own self-mortifying persistency. 
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Tannhauser rises and sings how he too, better than 
any one, knows that fountain of bliss and inspiration, 
of which Wolfram sang : 


O, evermore with fev'rish yearning 
The sparkling spring I see, and fain 
Must cool this thirst within me burning, 
Nor will the eager lips refrain. 


Walther von der Vogelweide sings : 


I tell thee this, O Henry, hear it: 
The fountain, it is Virtue, sure, 

And thou must fervently revere it, 
And bow thee at a shrine so pure. 

But if thy lips thereto thou touchest, 
Thy wanton passion heat to quell, 

Or but too near the brink approachest, 
Thou dost dissolve the wondrous spell. 


Tannhiiuser resumes the strain more vehemently, 
of which the burthen is : All creatures are created for 
enjoyment, and only in enjoyment can true love be 
known. The unworthy strain excites the virtuous 
ire of Biterolf, who with a warlike impetuosity and 
in acontemptuous, perhaps jealous tone, challenges 
him to another contest : 

For woman’s honor, stainless treasure, 
As knight I ever wield a sword, 

But naugh: see I in aimless pleasure, 
That's worth a blow, or worth a word. 


A storm of applause interrupts Biterolf, as_ well as 
all the adversaries of Taunhiiuser, who replies with 
bitterness : 


Ha! foolish prattler, Biterolf! 

Sing’st thou of love, thou angry wolf? 

What joys well worth enjoyinz seem 

To me, thou truly dost not dream. 

What bliss hath wretch like thee e’er tasted ? 
Thy life is poor in love, I trow, 

What golden joys on thee are wasted, 
In sooth were hardly worth a blow ! 


Tumult ensues ; the rattling of swords follows the 
the accords of harps. Wolfram tries to restore the 
peace, to banish all disturbance from the hall, and 
from that hallowed presence ; he apostrophizes Love 
in a strain of the highest inspiration, striving to sing 
its praises worthily and purely ; he prays that his 
sony may win the prize of heavenly sanctification, 
and that all sin may be banished out of that pure and 
noble circle. Tannhiiuser, beside himself through 
the taunts and rage and malice of which he is the 
mark, scarcely hears him and attunes a song to the 
praises of the heathen goddess ; 


To thee, Love’s Queen, be all my songs resounding ! 
Now shall thy praise be sung aloud by me! 

Thy charm's the spring of beauty all abounding, 
And all sweet miracles do spring from thee. 

In eager arms whoe’er hath clasped thee glowing, 
What Love is, he, he only may recount :— 

Tame, shivering souls, such ecstacy ne‘er knowing, 
Away ! and seek the mystic Venus mount! 


A cry of horror escapes every breast. The noble 
ladies fly, affeighted by the name that so offends their 
chastity. ‘The men all draw their swords at once and 
rush upon the desperate sinner, whose long absence 
is now at last explained. But Elizabeth, who at 
first had felt crushed down by this fearful revelation, 
throws herself instantly between their swords, and 
covers him with her virgin body, es with a shining 
shield : 

Back ! I care not for death! 
What is the wound your swords can make, compared 
With the death-thrust I have received from him ? 


While all are astonished that she has the courage 
to defend the knight, who has betrayed her, she ex- 
claims : 

“Why think of me? But he,—his weal ! 
His hope of heaven will ye rob from him ?”” 


She claims for him the right of repentance, the 
benefit of Christ’s blood, the appeal to divine mercy, 
which can forgive more than man can sin: 


“See me, the virgin; he hath blasted 
All my young bloom by one fell stroke,— 
In secret love my whole soul fasted 
For bim whose glee my heart-strings broke : 
I pray for him, his life, his hope of heaven ; 
His mournful steps to sure repentance guide ! 
The power of faith to him be newly given, 
Whereas for him the dear Redeemer died !”” 


And the heroic virgin gains the life of her beloved. 
What divine or human sternness could have resisted 
virtue so persuasive and so eloquent in love? Tuuch- 
ed and confounded, all draw back, and Tannhauser, 
crushed to earth by such a love, whose pure glow 





bids hope spring again upon the very brink of sheer 


despair, rushes forth to join the procession of pil- 
grims on their way to Rome, there to seek pardon 
for his fearful sins. 

Through long days and still longer nights did the 
princess of Thuringia wait for his return, praying, 
weeping, hoping. One evening. as she was kneeling 
at the foot of an image of the Virgin, in the same 
valley where the landgrave had before recovered him, 
the pilgrims, with whom he had set out by the same 
road for Rome, came along on their way home. 
Transported with joy, she stands up to see whether 
Tannhiuser is among them. She finds him not. . 
She sinks down again before the holy virgin, the 
comforter of the afflicted, and in one of those prayers, 
which lifts the soul up with it, she proceeds : 

O blessed Virgin, hear my anguish ! 
To thee, exalted one, I pray ! 

O let me here no longer languish, 
But call me from this earth away ! 

Grant, that I angel-pure may rise 

To thy blest realm above the skies !— 


If ever idle dream were turning 

My foolish heart away from the>.— 
If any germ of sinful yearning 

Or worldly passion stirred in me,— 
With thousand pangs I still have wrestled 
To crush the sins that in me nestled. 


But, if some would not leave me wholly, 
Yet may 1 still thy mercy feel, 
That I, with spirit meek and lowly, 
A worthy maid to thee may kneel, 
Thy mercy’s richest boon to pray 
For him ; to wipe his guilt away !— 


As she rises, to walk up the hill of the castle, Wolf- 
ram desires in vain to accompany her. Alone upon 
the earth, she loves only solitude, since for her there 
blooms no consolation more. 

In the meantime the unhappy, the renowned guilty 
one returns. But who under the tattered garments 
of this pilgrim, with forlorn look and tottering step, 
would recognize the splendid vanquisher of so many 
rivals! It is with difficulty that even Wolfram dis- 
cerns his features under this sallow paleness. Eager 
to learn his history, he questions him. Tannhiiuser 
anawers him only by ironically asking the way to the 
accursed grotto. Thrilled with horror, Wolfram, 
however, does not give up the man whom Elizabeth 
loves ; he does not allow himself to be discouraged, 
but continues to question him, and the debilitated 
pilgrim gives him, in the bitter remorse of his heart, 
a description of his pilgrimage : 

With heart-felt zeal, such as no penitent 

Had ever felt, I sought the way to Rome. 

An Angel in me, ah! had stoutly wrestled 

With my poor pride of sin, and shook it off !— 
* 7 * * 7 


The weary way of the most down-bent pilgrim 
Walking beside me, I found far too easy :— 
If Ais foot pressed the tender grass of meadows, 

My naked sole would seek sharp thorn or stone ;— 
Or drask he at cool rills ‘neath bushy shadows, 

I sucked the noonday sun’s hot glow alone ; 

If he sent up his pious prayers to heaven, 

My blood would I to God's high glory shed ;-— 
Slept he in hospitable inn at even, 

My weary limbs made snow andice their bed :— 
All Italy’s fair fields around me spreading, 
Blindfold I went, the miracle unheeding : 

Such pains I sought, such rugged ways unbeaten, 
That I my inward Angel's tears might sweeten ! 
At Rome I sought the holy place straightway, 

And on the threshold low in prayer I lay ;— 

The morning broke :—then all the bells were ringing. 
And hymns celestial thro’ the air descended ; 
Odhen new hopes within my soul were springing, 
For grace to all the welcome sounds portended. 

God's minister I saw ; around him pressing 

Great multitudes were kneeling in the dust ; 
Thousands dismissed he with his holy blessing, 

Pardon‘d they rose, all filled with joy and trust.— 
I too approached ; with drooping head and lowly 
Accused myself of every thought unholy, 

Of evil lusts in which my soul did languish, 

Lusts, that defied all penance and all pains! 

I called on him, in tones of wildest anguish, 
To grant deliv'rance from those fiery chains.— 
And he whom thusI prayed, began : 
‘‘Iast thou such sinful passion felt ? 
Hath hell's own fire set thee aglow ? 
Ilast in the mount of Venus dwelt? 
Then thou art damn’d to endless woe ! 
For as this staff within my hand 
Its leafy bloom can ne’er regain, 
So ne’er can’st thou, a burning brand 
Plucked forth from hell, find grace again!” 





I sank annihilated ; reeling 
My senses left me. When 1 roused me theie, 
Cold night lay brooding o'er the gloomy square ; 
Far off I heard glad hymns of mercy pealing :— 
O how I loathed their sickening sound ! 
Wildly I burried from the treach’rous ground; 
. + * * 7 


Again I seek th’ enchanted spot, 
Thee, Venus, and thy fairy grot ! 
&e., &e. 

The chronicles, which report the answer of the 
bishop, further add that, after the knight, rejected 
with such inexorable sternness, had returned to his 
fatherland, to give himself up again to the old dissi- 
pations, the unsympathizing priest one day found his 
staff of almond wood in bloom, proving that even 
dead wood could, if need were, be re-animated, and 
that a repentant heart was not to be rejected. 

Tannhiiuser, by the inexorable sentence given over 
to desperation, since he could find no hearing in ears 
deaf to pity, seeks again the Venus grotto. He tries 
to discover the secret path. . . . and the song of the 
syrens, the voice of the goddess let themselves be 
heard again. With the despair of one burthened 
with the curse of excommunication, he rushes toward 
them. Wolfram with all his strength holds him 
back, but cannot break the accursed charm, until he 
pronounces the name of Elizabeth. Again this pure 
name exercises its magical and saving power. In- 
stantly the impure vision vanishes. The melodies so 
full of a seductive grace die away, and Tannhiiuser, 
with the same love, the same hope, utters that name 
once more. At this moment a funeral procession is 
seen approaching ; it bears to her last resting-place 
her, whose sole desire had been to live and die for 
him. He sinks down on the coffin, wherein rests a 
victim, that had borne every sorrow to expiate his 
sins. He sinks to the ground, he dies. He is saved. 


Music Abroad. 

COLOGNE. A most interesting relic of Beetho- 
ven avas published on the occasion of the centenary of 
his birth. It is the annouacement of his first public 
appearance at Cologne, and belongs to a native of 
the place. The Kélnische Zeitung has printed it, 
with all its peculiarities of style and orthography. 
Here is an English version as close as the difference 
between the two idioms will allow : 

Avertissement.—To-day, dato the 26 Martii, 1778, in the 
Hall of the Musical Academy, in the Sterngasse, Beethoven, 
the Court-tenorist of the Elector of Cologne, will have the hon- 
or of introducing two of his scholars, namely, Mile. Averdone, 
Court-altist, and his (Beethoven's) little son, aged six. The 
former will have the honor of waiting on the public with va- 
rious beautiful concertos and trios, in which he flatters him- 
self, he shall afford perfect pleasure to all his high patrons, 
since both have enjoyed the privilege of appearing before the 
whole Court, to its great nt. Toc at five 
o’clock in the evening. Ladies and gentlemen nonsubscribers 
payaflorin Tickets areto be procured at the above-men- 
tioned Hall of the Musical Academy, and also of IIerr Claren, 
on the Bach im Miih'enstein. “e 

It will perhaps strike any one inclined to be criti- 
cal that the Court-tenorist, Beethoven, thus makes 
out his “little son” six years old in March, 1778. 
W' re this correct, the celebrated Ludwig would not 
have first seen the light of day in 1770 but in 1772. 
We may be permitted to assume that it was a father’s 
natural vanity which represented the ‘“wonder-child” 
as two years younger than ha really was. 


LEIPZIG,—where more than in any city in the 
world good music is at home,—naturally shows the 
richest programme for the Beethoven week. The 
following compositidns of the master were perform- 
ed: 

1. Sunday, the 11th December, in the Thomas-Kirche, by 
Riedel’s Verein, Missa Solemnis, Op. 123. 2. Monday the 
12th, in the Conservatory, song by Gellert: “Gott, deine 
Giite ;” Sonata for the Pianoforte, Op. 109, E major; Trio, 
Op. 97, B flat major; ‘‘Abendlied fiir eine Sing:timme ;” 
“Elegischer Gesang” for four voices ; Menuet and Finale from 
the Stringed Quartet in C major, Op.59, No.3. 3. Tuesday, 
the 13th, Chamber Music in the Gewandhaus ; Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin, @ major, Op. 30, No. 3, Quartet for 
Stringed lnstruments, C sharp minor, Op. 131; Sonata for 
Pianoforte, E minor, Op. 9) ; Septet, Op. 20. 4. Wednesday | 
the 14th, in the Theatre, music to Egmont. 5. Thursday, 
the 15th Concert at the Gewandhaus :—Overture to Coriolan; 
‘“Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,’’ Op. 112; Triple Concer- 
to; NinthSymphony. 6. Friday, the 16th. In the Theatre, 
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Die Ruinen von Athen ; Die Gesehipfe des Prometheus, bal- 
let. 7. Saturday, the 17th. In the Theatre: Fidelio. It 
may, mor r, be tioned that, on the 11th December, the 
Amateur Orchestral Union performed the overture, No. 1, to 
Leonore,and the music to Egmont; while the concert of 
Chamber Music, given on the 18th December, by Riedel's 
Verein, was especially devoted fo the great master ; the pieces 
executed being Stringed Quartet, F minor, Op. 95; Pianoforte 
Sonata, in © minor, Op. 111; Liederkreis ‘‘an die ferne Ge- 
liebte ; and the Quartet in C sharp minor. 








VIENNA.—The descendants of Beethoven living here— 
namely : his niece, Mme. Naske-Beethoven, her two married 
daughters, Mmes. Weidinger and Helealer, together with an 
unmarried daughter and a grandd ttended , in boxes 
placed at their service by the Committee, all the performances 
of the Centenary Festival. The latter attracted a large num- 
ber of visitors, among whom may be mentioned MM. Lenz, 
Nobl, and Thayer, Beethoven’s biographers ; M. Dessoff, the 
Russian composer ; and Dr. Bach, director of the Mozarteum, 
Salzburg. The Corporation of Vienna have not been forgetful 
of the great composer's birth any more than have the art-lov- 
era, more especially so celled, of the capital, though they have 
selected their own way of proceeding. They refused to take 
any share in the festivities, especially the grand banquet, but 
they voted a sum of 5,000 florins to the Beethoven Fund, for 
the assistance of poor and talented musicians.—A number of 
well-known musicians living in Berlin sent from that capital a 
laurel wreath, with the request that Dr. Standhartner would 
lay it upon Beethoven's grave. The ribbon of the wreath bore 
inscribed the following names :—Clara Schumann, Joseph and 
Amalie Joachim, Julie and Anna von Asten, Bernhard Scholz, 
dg Ahna, Robert Radecke, Max Bruch, Friedrich Kiel, and 
Earnest Rudorf. On the 17th ult. Dr. Standhartner person- 
ally performed the honorable service demanded of him.—-A 
Tussian lady, Mile. de Pantschulitschef, to express her de- 
light at the Beethoven Centenary Festival, has presented [err 
Ilerbeck with a conductor's stick, richly adorned with dia- 
monds and rubies. It is to be used by him when conducting 
the Egmont music. By the way, talking of Herr Herbeck, 
the Emperor has signed the decree, appointing him cirector of 
the Imperial Opera-house.—Corr. Lond. Mus World. * 
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Tueopore THomas’s Series of “Seven Sympho- 
ny and Popular Concerts” came to an end last Sat- 
urday (afternoon and evening), having given a great 
deal of pure enjoyment tova great many people. The 
audiences were always large, once or twice filling the 
Boston Music Hall completely. Many went to hear 
the nobler selections from the great masters played 
with such perfection as to time and tune, good quali- 
ty of tone in every instrungtnt, true phrasing in the 
violins, fullness and richness of tone in the middle 
strings (unusual in our orchestras), exquisite precis- 
ion, delicacy and verve in execution, fine gradation 
of light and shade, &c., as one can count upon with 
certainty, and all the time, only in such a permanent 
organization as this is, composed of superior artists, 
picked men all of them, whose daily business it is to 
play together in this way, uuder true leadership, the 
whole year round. For these are not musicians who 
come together as an orchestra (in the higher sense) 
for ten or a dozen concerts in the winter only, and 
who drudge in theatres, street bands, or dancing par- 
ties all the rest of the time. To this orchestral work 
the leader and his men devote their lives. Rare 
technical excellence, as well as sympathetic intelli- 
gence in their interpretation of all forms, styles and 
individualities of composition are the natural result. 
In this sense, as we have said before, Mr. Thomas 
has the only real Orchestra in the whole country. 
Every lover, therefore, of the Symphonies and Over- 
tures of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c., is 
glad to hear them in so clear and smooth a render- 
ing ; while hundreds of others, less deep and earnest 
in their loves and likings, seeking amusement mainly 
and keen sensuous delight, go for the momentary gay 
excitement of the light and popular pieces, skilfully 
selected, and brought home with such brilliant tone 








and thrilling accent. These concerts contain always 
something for all tastes—of course excepting posi- 
tively low tastes; always a good share of the choic- 
est matter mingled with,—or this time commonly 
preceding—the ear-tickling lighter strains, which 
hardly cost attention, certainly no thought, and the 
startling effect pieces which rouse the dull and stupe- 
fy the finer sense. There is much for the truest mu- 
sic lover in such entertainments ; and yet no miscel- 
laneous programme, as a whole, can satisfy a really 
deep, true musical desire. Thatis not,in the high- 
est sense, a genuine artistic occasion, in which there 
is not a certain unity of design, an uncomprising re- 
finement and nobility of tone (admitting of relief and 
contrast more effective than is possible to any med- 
ley), pervading the whole ; giving the programme as 
a whole such symmetry, consistency aud unity as we 
find typified in the successive movements of a Sym- 
phony. 

We have already spoken of the first two Thomas 
Concerts. The third (the crowded matinée of Sat- 
urday, Jan. 14) opened with the TYannhduser Over. 
ture ; followed by the beautiful Adagio from Beetho 
ven’s “Prometheus” music (witha real harp!) ; the 
“Invitation a la Danse” by Weber (Berlioz’s orches- 
tration); and the “Preludes” by Liszt. So far 
mostly brilliant and modern, and of course brilliantly 
brought out. Then came, brightest of all, and ge- 
nial, worth a dozen “Preludes,” the familiar Over- 
ture to “Tell.”” Then that study of pianissimo effect, 
the little Schumann Traeumerei, which they who have 
heard it to weariness must hear again for the sake of 
the eager curiosity and the young wonder of new 
comers, who commonly demand a repetition, and 
commonly get another bit of whisper music (Haydn 
Serenade perhaps) instead. Then came the fair pi- 
anist with the compressed lips and thoughtful brow, 
Miss AnnA MEHLIG,—an infallible attraction to the 
Thomas Concerts, and played, as she can play, a 
Nocturne of Chopin, in F sharp, and the wild Galop 
Chromatique of Liszt ;—something more too, we for- 
get what, for encore,—perhaps the “Soirées de Vi- 
enne” by Tausig. There still remained Strauss 
Polkas, a brace of them, and a flaring, blazing, crash- 
ing torch dance (Fackeltanz) of Meyerbeer, No. 1, in 
B, in which the Bass Tuba burlesques a melody with 
its big, bloated tones. 

Fourth Concert (Evening of same day). A _parti- 
cularly good one. If only for the privilege of hear- 
ing once more, and in the fine rendering of these 
musicians, that almost Symphony of Schumann’s, 
the suite of movements: “Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale,” op. 52, first heard here in a Harvard Con- 
cert last year. The Scherzo was done to a charm. 
Still greater privilege, if not so rare, was it to hear 
the Romanza and Rondo of the wonderful E-minor 
Concerto of Chopin, performed by Miss Men ic. 
A new piece, called ‘ Zanz-Momente,” by John Her. 
beck, a sort of poetic reproduction of the spirit of the 
ball room, not a set of strains to dance by, were 
worth another hearing. The Overtures to ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and to “Fra Diavolo,” 
were like beauties when they look their best. * The 
Variations from Beethoven’s Quartet, op. 18, by al 
the strings, given as perfectly as if there but one 
upon a part, were enjoyed in breathless silence. A 
Serenade for Flute and French Horn, (Messrs. 
Werner and Scumirtz), displayed both instruments 
in an enviable light. More perfect horn playing we 
never heard. For the rest, another Waltz and pair 
of Polkas, all by Strauss. 

ith Concert, Wednesday Afternoon, 18th. The 
chief attraction was Miss Mehlig’s marvellously 
clear, sure, firm, poetic rendering of the familiar 
Mendelssohn Concerto in G-minor. Next to that in 
interest were the pieces from Beethoven’s Septet 
(Theme and variations, Scherzo and Finale), as 
played by all the strings, with clarinet, bassoon and 
horn parts doubled ; one of the Thomas specialities 





which is always welcome and deserves to be. The 
Overtures were Spohr’s to Jessonda, and Rossini’s to 
Semiramide,—the latter particularly worth hearing 
from an orchestra so rich in mellow horn tones. A 
newly arrived violinist, Mr. Cuartes Hamm, young 
and modest in appearance, proved himself an artist 
by his playing of the Scena Cantante of Spohr. The 
remarkable trombonist, Mr. F. Leetscn, “roared” 
Fantasia (by Gottermann), “as gently as any 
nightingale ;” and then the pianissimists had their 
delight in the Abendlied by Schumann and the Sere- 
nade by Haydn. Another Strauss Waltz, another 
brace of Strauss Polkas (notable for their inventive 
nomenclature, if the endless family of children do all 
look alike and leave essentially the same impression), 
and a “Marche Indienne” by Meyerbeer, filled the 
cup brim full for those who had not gone away al- 
ready satiated. 

Sixth. Last Saturday Afternoon. That model 
Symphony by Mozart, in G-minor, in a model ren- , 
dering, opened the feast most satisfactorily. Miss 
Mehlig’s principal selection was from the B-minor 
Concerto of Hummel, op. 89. First the Larghetto, 
rather tamely florid, with thin, weak orchestral intro- 
duction ; then the Rond> finale, a most protracted, 
monotonously continuous stretch of flying passage 
work, graceful and meaningless, immensely difficult, 
which always sounded as if coming to an end, but 
still kept on. Of course, Hummel was a master, and 
his compositions all musician-like; but somehow, 
with afew grand exceptions like the Septet, the 
quickening spark seems wanting in them, and they 
have soon grown to be respectably old-fashioned. It 
was a rare example of sustained and even execution 
on the part of the pianist. Later in the Concert she 
played a Nocturne in G by Chopin, and for a curio- 
sity, an Etude«e Concert by Rubinstein, with the 
qualifying epithet “infernale,” to which it did seem 
well entitled. This is the piece which was described 
on a recent programme of Miss Krebs, in New 
York, as a study ‘on false notes,” puzzling many a 
reader. The mystery was soon solved. It consists 
of aseries of break-neck arpeggios, which rushing 
upwards, strike with emphasis the semi-tone below 
or above the tone proper to the harmony,—a mere 
exaggeration of the appoggiatura in fact, and nothing 
“false” ahout it but the name. A “Cavalry March” 
by Schubert proved to be an effective and exciting 
orchestral transcription of one of his four-hand 
marches for piano. The “Preciosa” Overture by 
Weber, and the “Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
Scherzo, were delicate, delicious pictures. © The 
Waltz this time was for our “Sub-hub” neighbors, 
who love to come to town for matinées (judging by 
its title of ‘‘Vorstaediler”) and by Lanner. (Is this 
the difference between him and Strauss?) The 
Polkas, though, were metropolitan, of Strauss ; and 
one was “Ladies’ heart” and one “sent in,’”’—rare 
ingenuity of names! The final crash came in an- 
other Fackeltauz by Meyerbeer (No. 3, in C-minor). 

Same Evening. The seventh and last concert had 
for programme this : 


Overture. Fidelio. .....eeeeess eee eens .- Beethoven. 
Maurerische Trauer Musik. *(Koechel, Mai), heenua Mozart. 
Concerto for Piano, D minor.........+++. Mendelssohn 
Miss Anna Mehlig and Orchestra. 
Scherzo. Op. 19, [mew)..-.-++eeeeees eee... Goldmark. 
Overture. Larline........+- eoccccecs meee 
Traeumerei. [by request.....+....- eeeesss Schumann. 
Waltz. gy Klaenge........00. ecccees ++ Strauss. 
Ave Maria, [for Orchestra by F. Lux]. seeee...- Schubert. 


Ballet Music. King Manfred [new]...... ...- ’, Reinecke. 
Polka Mazurka. Stadt und Land, 

Polka Schnell. Eile mit Weile, Jf...... o++. Strauss. 
Marche Hongroise. Rakoczy.......- ++ ++ Berlioz. 









Mr. B. J. Lane’s first of four concerts at the 
Globe Theatre, on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 19, 
drew a very choice and (for a chamber concert) a 
arge audience. There were at least three hundred 
good listeners, seated mostly in the parquette of the 
handsome theatre, in comfortable seats, with every- 
thing cozy and harmonious about them, and condu- 
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cive to those “‘fits of easy transmission” which hold 
of musical as well as of electromagnetic spheres. 
And to auditors so seated, and not under any gallery, 
we think the belief expressed upon the programme, 
that for such a number the Globe Theatre would 
“prove to be particularly good for music,’ was eon- 
firmed. The selections (made ‘‘with special consid- 
eration for the younger class of concert-goers,” that 
is, with a view to give fresh auditors a chance to hear 
those standard, sterling works of chamber music, 
which, from their very familiarity to more experi- 
enced music-lovers, are apt to figure fora while less 
frequently in other programmes) were as follows : 


Quintet. Op. 106... csescvcccsccoseascsccsccverees Mozart. 

Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, (Piano, Violin and ’Cello. 
Beethoven. 

Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31, for Piano........ Chopin. 


Pianoforte Concerto in G@ minor, Op. 25....Mendelssohn. 

The beautiful Mozart Quintet,—the one in which 
the clarionet plays a leading part (Mr. Ryan, with 
his brethren of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club), was 
artistically rendered, the instruments being in fine 
sympathy with one another, except that the reed 
tenes now and then stood out a little too boldly in 
the front. ‘The piece gave a fine healthy zest to the 
beginning. The early Trio of Beethoven was grace- 
fully and cleanly executed by Messrs. Lane, 
Scuuttze and Wor Fries. Mr. Lang seized the 
spirit of the Scherzo by Chopin, and conveyed it to 
his hearers so well that one scarcely thought of the 
masterly ease of execution it involved. For the 
Mendelssohn Concerto he had but a Quintet accom- 
paniment, Mr. Epwarp HeE1npt’s double bass form- 
ing a background to Messrs. Schultze, Meisel, Ryan 
and Fries. This, of course, after the full orchestral 
accompaniment of the day before, recalled the old 
comparison of an engraving to a painting, but it lent 
a good support and set the solo in a strong light. 
Mr. Lang’s was a very fervent, carefully studied, fin- 
ished and intelligent performance. Our sole misgiv- 
ing was, that there was now and then a little over- 
refining of expression in the tender passages, and al- 
most too fiercely passionate an accent in the fiery 
Finale. Perhaps the conscientious labor was too 
well prepared » perhaps it was our colder mood. But 
it was a thoroughly refined performance, and, like 
the whole occasion, gave a fine and keen enjoyment 
to all present. The grouping of artists on the stage 
was picturesque and musical to look upon. 

Mr. Lang’s programme for next Thursday includes 
a string Quartet by Beethoven in A major (one of 
the six in Op. 18) ; Beethoven’s first piano Concerto 
in C, Op. 15; the Chopin Ballade in A flat; and 
Mendelssohn’s C-minor Trio. These concerts come 
in pleasant alternation with the Harvard Symphony 
Concerts. 

Tne Sympnony Concert of this week (too late 
for fuller notice now), offered: The introduction to 
Wagner's “Lohengrin ;” the Aria, ‘“Erbarme dich,” 
from Bach’s Passion Music, sang by Mrs. Barry 
the G-minor Concerto of Moscnetes, played (for 
the first time in Boston, in honor of the master’s 
memory, who died last March) by Mr. Parker; 
the “Scotch” Symphony by Mendelssohn; songs 
new to our Concert rooms, (‘‘Rose, Meer and 
Sonne,” Schumann: ‘Verdi prati,’’ [Zandel; “In 
the Spring,” Franz) ; and Overture to “Tell,” os- 
sini. 

Tie programme for the Seventh Concert (Thurs- 
day, Feb. 9), is as follows :— 

Part I. Third Symphony (“Cologne,”) in E-flat, 
Schumann. Part II. Fantasie-Overture to Moore’s 
“Paradise and the Peri,” Bennett, (first time in this 
country); Piano Concerto, in F-minor, Chopin, 
(Huco Leonunarp); Overture to ‘Genoveva,” 
Schumann: 

There has beer a fortnight of German Opera at 
the Boston Theatre, closing to-night. ‘The company 
is large, and the performances have been marked by 





many excellencies and many faults. But the enter- 
prise has merited better patronage than it has had 


‘(with the exception of two or three nights), if only 


for offering so rich a repertoire; for it is something 
rare indeed to have an opportunity of hearing in one 
fortnight Fidelio, Don Juan, Die Zauberflite, Figaro’s 
Hochzeit, Der Freyschiitz, the Huguenots, Halevy’s 
“Jewess,” Nicolai’s ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(with Cart Fores for Falstaff;) Flotow’s “Ales- 
sandro Stradella,” Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,’’ “Martha,” 
and for the great gratification of the curious, Wag- 
ner’s Tannhaeuser. 





Pracue.—On the occasion of the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary, the Emperor of Austria bestowed ths Cross 
of the Franz-Joseph Order upon Dr. A. W. Am- 
bros, in recognition of that gentleman’s exertions in 
the field of musically historical investigation —The 
rehearsals of Herr R. Wagner’s Meistersinger have 
begun, but there is not much probability that the 
work will be prodaced before the first of February, at 
the earliest. 

Satzpure.—The Beethoven Jubilee was duly 
celebrated here. On the. 17th, there was an extra 
performance at the theatre, when the programme in- 
cluded Lenau’s poem on Beethoven; the chorus of 
Prisoners (sung by the members of the Liedertafel) 
from Fidelio; and Goethe’s Lgmont—of course with 
Beethoven’s music. On the 18th, the members of 
the Liedertafel and Singacademic, combined, gave a 
performance of the Missa Solennis in D. 

Gratz —The Beethoven Centenary was celebrated 
in a very appropriate manner. Herr Kreibig, the 
manager of the Landschaftliches Theatre, gave a 
performance on the 16th December of Fidelio, the re- 
ceipts being devoted to the Musicians’ Pension Fund. 
The house was exceedingly full, as it was, also, on 
the following day, the 17th, when the attraction was 
Goethe’s Egmont, with Beethoven’s music. <A Fes- 
tival Concert got up by Professor Augustus Pott» 
likewise on the {7th, was most numerously attended. 


Hampurcu.—In honor of the Centenary of Beet- 
hoven’s birth, none but pieces of his composition 
were played at the third Philharmonic Concert on the 
16th December. The Sinfonia Eroica, and the third 
Leonore Overture were executed in a spirited manner 
by the band. Mlle. Clara Schumann played the E 
flat Concerto and the grand Variations in C minor. 
Mile. Marianna Brandt, from the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, sang the scene and air, “Ah, perfido,” and 
three Scotch songs, with violin and violoncello ac- 
companiment. This young lady, who is a pupil of 
Mme. Viardot-Garcia appeared, also, in /idelio. 
Both in the concert-room and on the stage she was 
much applauded. 


Munica.—The Theatre Royal devoted three days 
to the Beethoven Centenary. On Friday, the 16th 
December, there was a model performance of cham- 
ber music in the Residenztheater ; on Saturday, there 
was a Symphony supplemented by a Mass; and on 
Sunday, the 18th, Goethe’s Egmont, with Beethoven’s 
music.—The Centenary was commemorated at the 
Volkstheater by the performance of the piece entitled 
Beethoven, and written by Herr Schmidt. By ‘the 
way, his Majesty the King of Bavaria has forbidden 
any of Offenbach’s operas being {for the future per- 
formed at this theatre. 





“Pannhaeuser ” at the Boston Theatre. 
[From the Daily Advertiser, Jan, 21.] 

The “Tannhaeuser” of Richard Wagner was given 
entire for the first time in Boston last evening. The 
audience was immense, occupying every seat and 
much of the standing-room below the amphitheatre, 
and it was so earnestly bent upon being enthusiastic 
that it took all suitable and many unsuitable occa- 
sions to burst into rapturous applause. We do not 





propose to enter into an elaborate analysis or criti- 
cism of “Tannhaeuser” at this time. Our readers 

have had for some time a correct general idea of 
Wagner’s mode of expressing his thoughts in music 3 

and many of them have doubtless long desired to im- 
prove an opportunity for better acquaintance like that 
of last evening. And without admitting a tithe of 
what the admirers of Wagner claim for Zannhiiuser, 

we must express our sense of obligation to the com- 

pany who have set the work before us in so accepta- 

ble a shape. It is something to gratify the curiosity, 

even if the ear be tortured andthe mind wearied in 

the process; and the most bigoted “classicist” in mu- 

sic could not listen to a complete performance of 
‘‘Tannhiuser” without gaining much kuowledge and 

experiencing some upliftings of the soul. The in- 
strumentation, as all students of music know, is noth- 
ing short of marvellozs. In the midst of recitatives 

of the dullest order of vocal composition, one can al- 

ways turn to the orchestra and become thoroughly 

interested, if he be not absolutely pleased. In very 

many passages, and indeed in some whole scenes, it 

is impossible not to be impressed with the idea that 

Wagner has deliberately subordinated the voices to 

the instruments ; and sometimes he seems to have 

forgotten his singers altogether, so completely are 

they swallowed up by the volume of orchestral sound. 

How uncouth and barbaric some of his instrumental 

effects are, our readers do not need to be told; if 

Richard Wagner were deprived of the cymbals, the 

drums and the triangles, he would be helpless enough, 

no doubt ; but still the fact remains of his possessing 

an astonishing capacity and ingenuity in elaborating 

his ideas through the medium of the orchestra, and 

in his most inspired moments he attains to a subtle 

expressiveness in this kind to which no [?] operatic 

composer — Mozart always excepted—has ever, 
reached. 

In other respects many of the excellencies and de- 
ficiencies of ‘“Tannhiuser’’ are on the surface. Wag- 
ner has the slenderest vein of melodic genius to begin 
with, and with five possible exceptions there is not a 
real air in the opera. Tannhduser’s “Stets soll nur 
dir, nur dir mein Lied erténen,” of the first act, the 
march which introduces the fourth scene in the sec- 
ond act, and WWolfram’s “Hymn to the Evening 
Star,” are worthy to be called airs, and, though not 
melodically rich, have a peculiar nobleress and ele- 
vation of quality which are very stirring. ‘The mel- 
ody, also, of the Pilgrims’ Chorus is so grand and 
uplifting as to be worthy of the isolation of fame 
which it has obtained among the numbers of the 
opera. The vast body of the work is given up to 
recitative, through great, sandy wastes of which the 
singers are constantly compelled to wade. In many 
places, however, a fine melodic treatment, if we may 
so say, is used without the form of a rounded melo- 
dy, and, in not a few instances, astonishing and most 
impressive climaxes of passion are reached by this 
method alone,—the best example of which is afford- 
ed by Tannhduser’s description of his interview with 
the Holy Father in Rome, “ihn durch sich Gott 
verkiindigt” and the agony and despair of his rejected 
repentance ; and a very beautiful illustration of the 
capacity of this form of composition for the expres- 
sion of pure and exalted emotion is given in Wolj- 
ram's song qt the Landyrave’s festival, ‘Blick ich 
umher in diesem edlen Kreise.”” The composer’s great- 
est powers are exhibited, and by far the strongest 
points of this opera are seen in the concerted pieces 
which come at or near the conclusion of each act. 
The chief of these, a septet and cho.us in the first 
act and an octet and chorus in the second, are mira- 
cles [?| of musical composition,the simplest framework 
of melody being taken and over this a vast fabric of 
harmonic combination being raised. The effect pro- 
duced by these numbers, as one by one the voices are 
wrought into the fabric of the piece, each distinct in 
its form and character, yet all uniting in a single in- 
spiring purpose, as voices and instruments intensify 
and increase in volume, and as all at length sweep 
with an on rushing crescendo to a grand climax of 
sound, is indescribably exciting. We dwell, how- 
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ever, too long upon the excellencies of the work, 
great. as these are; its defects, in addition to those 
already suggested, are legion. If “Tannhaeuser’”’ be 
taken as an exemplar, Wagner’s capacity for the ex- 
pression of feeling in music is narrow enough. Three 
kinds of emotions he seems to be able to give utter- 
ance to, namely: rage, despair and spiritual aspira- 
tion. If he can do anything else this opera gives 
very little indication of it. The music assigned to 
the part of Venus, which should embody the passion, 
fervor, and fascination of sensual love, is worse than 
tame ; it is contradictory to the sentiment of the 
character and the scene; and throughout the work 
there are abundant examples of a similar incapacity 
in other directions. If Wagners genius can he 
proved to be lofty, it must also be admitted to be 
painfully cramped and narrowly circumscribed. 

Considering the immense difficulties of the work, 
it was very well presented last evening. Therewere, 
of course, many short comings and there wa; not a 
little singing out of tune, in which Franosch, the 
Landyrave of the opera, was painfully conspicuous. 
Mme. Lichtmay’s Elizabeth was noble in conception 
and performance. Carl Bernard as Tunnhduser 
though again vocally inadequate to his part, acted 
with great fervor, and in his great declamation of the 
third act, of which we have already spoken, reached 
a pitch of tremendous power and intensity. Vierling 
as Wolfram appeared to far greater advantage than 
at any previous performance, and gave an imperson 
ation to both the acting and singing to which it was 
impossible to take exception. Nearly all the others 
acquitted themselves with credit. The Venns of 
Mile. Roemer was not absolutely bad, bat probably 
no one was disturbed at the loss of her scene in the 
last part, although the dramatic continnity of the act 
was completely ruined by the omission, The or- 
chestra did finely with their very difficult music ; and 
the chorases and concerted pieces were generally ren- 
dered with the greatest fire and with respectable pre- 
cision. 

From the Transcript : 

‘“Tannhiiuser”’ is certainly a good specimen of romanticism 
in music, but it does not signalize an operatic independence 
and reform, as many had been led to expect ; nor does it es- 
tablish its composer as a chief of a lyrical school. 

The intellectual nature of the composer’s ideas and designs 
and the lyrical quality of his product in this opera can scarce- 
ly be questioned. It is all very rich and splendid composi- 
tion, and with its breadth and strength and its ingenious pre- 
sentation of scene and drama, is a piece of musical painting 
that appeals very strongly to the imagination, and is fall of 
dramatic expression. The forms, however, are every way con- 
ventional, and the really strong points of the opera bear the 
pronounced style of the modern school, and all the combina- 
tion music of the work isa perpetual reminder of Meyerbeer 
and kindred com posers. 

Vocally the work is rather weak—that is, there is no melo- 
dy of distinct beauty and saliency, showing a creative faculty 
in that direction, and all the solo numbers of the opera seeme i 
to strive against a dull vein of musical thought, and se-med 
to be handled with no interior intelligenoe or happy intention. 
In his concerted music in this opera Wagner is fir more abl» 
and strong. This is judicious and effective, smack as it may 
of imitation and conven jonelism ; as witness the finale of the 
First Act and the contest of the bards in the Second Act. In 
all these situations he writes with a rhapsody that disarms all 
criticiam, and a force of thought leading to supreme climaxes 
that are marvellous in their sway upon the hearer. 

But after all Wagner's true field is the orchestra ; his nature 
is instrumental and not vocal ; and in this province he is all 
alive, all various, individual and creative. Whatever failure 
there may be to give the dominant sentiment and passion of 
the drama throagh the language of the voice, the passage of 
the piece is beautifully and wondrously accompanied, colored 
and indicated through the orchestral medium. This is dra- 
matic music in the best sense ; and one can well withdraw 
from viewing the scene upon the stage to take in the wealth 
and harmony ofinstruments as they are wrought to lyric 
uses betraying at every step an Uncontroilable liberty if not 
an outright inspiration. 

From the Evening Gazette : 

The work, in any event, is not to be dismissed with a sneer. 
In spite of all its distortions of harmony, its ever-recurcing 
dissonances, and its perpetual striving: for effect, there is 
much that is impressive, and some of the best effects are 
reached by legitimate and simple means. The choral which 
calls Tannbiuser back to his duty is of celestial beauty. The 
song in praise of Venus could not be more appropriately con- 
ceived. And the instrumentetion, with all its’ crashes and 
shrieks, is never thoughtlessly scored. The march, which be- 
gins the second act, is, next to the choral, the simplest com- 
position in the work. It is very likely that, when Herr Wag- 
ner ix in his dullest, he thinks himself in his most interesting, 
moods. The songs by the competing minstrels in the Wart- 
barg hall are]models of dullness, [?) being neither chant, recita- 
tive nor melody, judged by an example of preceding writers. 
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But Wagner claims that he is to be bound by no example, 
and that he is preaching a new musical religion. Still, one is 
hardly able to hold a clear judgment after a single hearing, 
and so we hope that the oyera will soon be repeated. The or- 
chestra did far better than we had been led, by its previous 
efforts, to expect. Herr Bernard, as the vacillating hero, did 
better than on his first appearance, but his voice is hard and 
dry. Mme. Lichtmay made a noble Elizabeth. Mlle. Roemer, 
as Venus, was by no means equal to the requirements of the 
role. The rest of the cast was as follows :—Hermans, Herr 
Franosch ; Wolfram, Herr Vierling ; Walter, Herr Habel- 
man ; Bitero!lf, Wilhelm Formes ; and the Shepherd, Mile. 
Haffner. Each one seemed inspired by an earnest endeavor 
to give a conscientious rendering of the score, which is so 
strongly charged with inharmonious sequences as to lead 
many to think that there was a constant false intonation by 
all of the singers. It would have-been matter for little won- 
der, indeed, had they been all astray from the pitch, the re- 
jection of the idea of tonality being one of the composer’s oc- 
casional idiosyncrasies. 


From the Sunday Times : 

If a firet-rate elocutionist were to read Browning's ‘‘Ringand 
the Book” before such an audience as assembled in the Boston 
Theatre on Friday evening, there would, no donbt, be a small 
portion of the auditors that wou'd sufficiently comprehend 
the author's purpose to be impressed with its breadth of 
thought and dramatic power ; but how differently would the 
same audience receive ‘ Himlet..”’ Sowith Wagner’s “Tann- 
hiuser.’’ A great portion of the very large audience that lise 
tened to its performance 01 Friday evening were, no doubt, 
deeply impressed with the earnest purpose, the genius and 
skill displayed throughout the work ; but we feel sure that 
they were convinced that its distance from the range of human 
sympathies, its continual abstractions, its heaviness, its lack 
of vitality. would always stand in the way of anything like 
even a moderate popularity. 

And yet it is a work of great power and beauty, the produc- 
tion of a man of genius. of thought, of a very high and earnest 
purpose, and of a most thorough musician, and should not be 
judged lightly after the too slight acquaintance of a single 
hearing. We feel confident, however, that, interesting as the 
work is to all thoughtful minds, the same lack of vitalizing 
elements that “ave stood in the way of its general acceptance 
everywhere but in Beriin will also render its performance in- 
appreciative and critical Boston a notable rarity. Wagner's 
genius is not lyrical, and he very seldom indulges in melodic 
writing. The opera consists chiefly of a series of long recita- 
tives, cast ina very dramatic form, very often of a noble 
strength and beauty, and very often long, uninteresting, and 
consequently tedious. The story is told by a series of solos; 
the picture is painted in deep, broad masses, and in a very 
serious and sombre key, into which but seldom flashes a ray 
of high light. In the voluptuous scenes the music is coldly 
philosophical and full of abstractions, as in the very firat 
scene, where the hottest blooded of mortals would have found 
no difficulty in resisting the songs of both Venus and the 
Sirens. 

The strength of the work undoubtedly lies in its choruses, 
which are largely conceived and broadly and effectively built 
up, and its marvellous wealth of instrumentation. The fa- 
miliar “Chorus of Pilgrims,” the finale to the first act, and 
the opening chorus of the fourth scene in the second act, 
where the theme of the march is very skilfully worked up, are 
all noble examples of chorus writing, and are managed with a 
true musicianly skill. Many of the scenes are very effectively 
conceived and arranged, showing that Wagner, who writes his 
own librettos, is an artist in a very high sense, who knows the 
value of contrasts and subtle combinations. 

We can fully appreciate the energy and hard, conscientious 
labor that must have been brought to bear on the production 
of such a work, and the German company is deserving of the 
highest praise for its enterprise in bringing this opera to the 
notice of the musical public. When the ungracious task of 
learning and singing such an immense amount of music that 
will nowhere sing itself is considered, the performance must 
be considered as in many respects a remarkable one. The 
whole work, complicated and devoid of movement as it is, 
went off with astonishing smoothness, leaving but little to be 
desired save in the orchestral parts, which sometimes lacked 
smoothness und completeness. Mme. Lichtmay’s Elizabeth was 
avery noble performance, abonnding in strong points, and 
marked with a very high conception and artistic execution. 
She delivered her recitatives with great energy and power. 
Especially in the intercession for Tannhiuser and in the 
prayer to the Virgin, she sang with great purity, tenderness 
andl emotion. 

Ilerr Bernard dissipated all doubts as to his vocal capabili- 
ties that may have been felt on his first appearance, and gave 
the trying and oftentimes unsingable music of Tannhiuser in 
avery intelligent manner. The audience were too well nigh 
exhausted to fully appreciate the height of intense and pas- 
sionate utterance to which he rose in his last long recitative. 
We have seldom heard anything so fine [?] on the operatic stage. 
The other solo parts were very acceptably rendered, and the 
choruses were all graudiy and effectively given. 
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Vocal with Piano Accompaniment. 


Only for One. 4. Froa. Randegger. 50 
An elaborate song, full of expression, with music 
in sympathy with the words throughout. A piece of 
great variety. 
Why should you sigh? Song for Contralto. 4. 
F toe. Smith. 35 
“Why should you sigh that summer is ended, 
Why yield to grief that is gone, 
Why need you dread of the Autumn’s returning, 
Or the cold blast from the wild winter's storm ?” 


When Evening Twilight. 3. Abtof. Kinsley. 30 
A quiet song, with a smooth accompaniment for 
the piano. 


Wind of the Western Sea. 4. Bb tof. Kinsley. 30 
Composed to the words of Tennyson’s ‘‘Sweet and 
Low," and dedicated to Miss Clara L. Kellogg. 
Half-Mast High! 3. Eb to g. Claribel. 30 
“With silver gleam the moon’s pale beam, 
Fell on the sleeping wave, 
Yet o’er the main there seemed to reign, 
The stillness of the grave.” 


C toe. 
Vivian. $0 


Good Evening. Humorous Song. 2. 
“T had been dining rather late, 
That fact I think it best to state, 
When I strolled out without a mate, _ 
One very pleasant evening.” 
Happy Jerry. Humorous Song. 2. Bb tod. 
Vivian. 30 
‘People call me Happy Jerry, 
For I'm always blythe and merry, 
I'm ripe as yet a berry, 
And deny it who can.” 
Tantum Ergo for Two Tenors and Bass. With 
Latin and English Words. 6. G tg a.Rossini. 1.00 
_ A fine clussicat piece where the voices are of a high 
order of cultivation. 
Oh! Padre. (My Father). Trio for male voices 
from Wm. Tell. 5. Eto g sharp. Rossini. 40 


Instrumental. 


Tendresse. 5. F. Op. 53. Pacher. 40 
An Andante in 8-8 time, requiring a Cantabile 
touch to bring out the desired expression. 
Sans Souci. Galop di Bravura. 6. Db. Welli. 75 
In the pianist’s usual dashing style. 


Sonata, No. 3. 6. C minor. Martini. 1.00 
Belonging to the suite of Four Sonatas adopted by 
the Conservatories of Music in Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin 
and Prague. This edition is very neatly engraved, 
and is a fine specimen of plate music engraving. 


Entr’Acte in “Manfred.” 4. F. 2. Schumann, 35 


Favorite Polka. 4. Eb. Mirault. 40 
A brilliant piece of greater difficulty than ordinary 
polkas. 
Arctic Rays. Galop. 3. F. Fernald. 35 
The writer is quite prolific and pleasing in his 
dance music, particularly in this piece. 
Thoughts of Home. 4. F. Op. 88. Wels. 50 
A delicate andante grazipso theme illustrative of a 
well chosen title. 


ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Music By Mait.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the coaveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 
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